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For Friends’ Review. 


JUDICIOUS LITERATURE. 
BY JOHN OSBORNE. 

Extract from an essay on the question, ‘‘ What 
books are suitable for Sabbath School Libraries ?’’ 
Written for Salem Quarterly Conference of Firat-day 
Schools, at Weare, N. H., Tenth Month, 18th, 
1871. 

As a general fact, a library of books for| 
children forms a very considerable adjunct of | 
every earnest Sabbath School. I would there- 
fore call your attention to the question, Of| 
what kind of books should these libraries be} 
mainly com posed f . : “4 

All children find delight in reading and | 
listening to stories; and hence they are a very 
convenient medium for imparting moral les 
sons to the young. , ™ 

Our duty is to inquire whether this class of | 
books is really suited to the work of develop- | 
ing the intellectual, moral and religious ca 
pacities of the child ; whether there are no 
objections on account of influences adverse 
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to these true objects; and whether there 
are not other attainable books which would 
more fully and truly serve the great end in 
view, and which would be less liable to suck 
objections. 

The first of these inquiries may be quite 
fully answered by the consideration of the 
second—whether there are no objections to this 
kind of reading for young people, on account 
of influences adverse to the true development 
of the intellectual, moral and religious capac- 
ities of the child. It seems to me, a very 
forcible objection is implied in the term, “ light 
reading,” which is of frequent application. It 
is, in most part, trifling, airy ; and, not call- 
ing into action the powers of the mind, it is 
barren of results as a stimulus to those pow- 
ers, and takes no hold upon the reader except 
as a temporary excitement. From first to 
last of each story, the reader's attention is 
held by the one cord of curiosity ; and when 
the sequel is reached, it stands in full satis- 
faction of the effort—the interest in the details 


of the work subsides, and the excitement of 


the curiosity or of the emotions still calls for 
more of the same kind. And it may be justly 
feared that the lesson intended to be conveyed 
often retains but a slight hold upon the mem- 
ory, in consequence of the greater inferest 
which pertains to the story. A writer wh 
has been largely engaged in Sabbath School 
work, and who should know whereof he speaks 
from ample opportunities for gaining infor- 
mation, said, in a recent article on thesubject, 
that a combination of five parts of piety to 


| ninety-five of story makes a very acceptable 


Sabbath Scheol book. If we accept this 
statement, then how much of piety shall we 


tconclude is really impressed upun the mind 


of the youthful reader, whose attention is 
wholly absorbed by the story? The evil 
effects of light reading are thus very clearly 
set forth by Coleridge : 


‘*It cannot but be injurious te the human mind 
never to be called into effort ; the habit of receiving 
pleasure without any exertioa of thought by tbe 
mere excitement of curiosity and sensibility, may be 
justly ranked among the w’rst effects of habitua, 
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novel-reading. Those who confine their reading to 
such books dwarf their own faculties, and finally 
reduce their understandings to a deplorable imbe- 
cility. Like idle morning visitors, the brisk and 
breathless periods hurry in and hurry off in quick 
and profitless succession ; each, indeed, for the mo- 
ments of its stay, prevents the pain of vacancy, 
while it indulges the love of sloth ; but all together 
they leave the mistress of the house (the soul, I 
mean) flat and exhausted, ineapable of attending 
to her own concerns, and unfitted for the conversa- 
tion of more rational guests. 


A further objection to fictitious literature 
for the young is the depreciation of truth in 
the mind of the child, which must result 
from the habitual reading of narrations which 
he knows to be untrue—the mere inventions 
of fancy. Or, if he is deceived into the belief 
that such narrations are those of fact, the 
probability is that he will eventually discover 
the fraud, and thus the moral mischief will be 
doubled. For, if untruthfulness is made use 
of to instruct him in the highest concerns of 
his immortal nature, and further, if he finds 
he has been allowed by those who have his 
moral culture the nearest at heart, to regard 
those untruths as facts, how sadly must his 
estimate of the sacredness of truth be lowered 
thereby! Anda high regard for truth, with 
the necessarily associated abhorence of falsity 
in every form, must ever be esteeemed a chief 
element of a sound and upright moral char- 
acter. Whatever depreciates the sacredness 


ef truth in the mind injures the character in a 


vital part. Who can tell how much of the 
falseheartedness, treachery, fraud, hypocrisy, 
and counterfeit representations of all virtues, 
and all commodities, which are now so rife in 
the world, proceeds, directly and indirectly, 
from this onesource ? It is a question which 
appeals forcibly to all who are engaged to 
provide proper reading matter for the 
young. 

But in other waysis the moral life invaded, 
and its truedevelopment hindered by fictitious 
reading. It is a mental dissipation ; and as 
in that of strong drink, in its relation to the 
physical system, the desire is nourished by 
that which it feeds upon, till, by continued 
indulgence, the taste and habits of thought 
become vitiated ; and the victim loses all 
relish for such reading as will enrich and 
strengthen the mind, and develop its powers 
for active usefulness. And the rapid increase 
of fictitious literature, with the corresponding 
declension of the average taste of reading 
people, which brings it more and more in de- 
mand, must be viewed with alarm, not only 
as indicating a. growing disrelish for more 
substantial mental food, but still more because 
this kind of literature is made a medium for 
ministering to positive vice. The baser pas- 
sions of depraved natures are being fed with 
excitement through this very chanuel. Many 
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acrime might be traced to poisonous works 
of fiction, as its real inciting cause. 

Of course, I would not intimate even a fear 
that any books of a positively corrupting 
tendency ever find way into a Sabbath Schoo! 
library. But the idea which I would enforce 
is that the tastes and mental habits, even of 
very young persons, may become so vitiated 
by a constant diet of fiction—be it the purest 
and most harmless—as to lead them to shun 
the real, soul-nourishing fruits of knowledge, 
for the false glare and excitement of stories ; 
and that through this perversion of the men- 
tal powers they may be led on, step by step, 
in the downward road, where worse and 
worse influences successively meet them. 
Again, having in view the great amount of 
evil which flows through numerous channels 
from fictitious reading, it certainly becoines 
all Christians to labor for a reform in the 
reading habits of the people ; and, still more 
imperatively, to guard against any action 
which would tend to hinder such a reform. 
Make the fountains pure, and the stream will 
be pure; and a very considerable source of 
literary taste is the Sabbath School library. 

We now come to the remaining inquiry 
which has been stated as incumbent upon 
us. Whether there are not other attainable 
books which would more fully and truly 
serve the great end in view—the develop- 
ment of the intellectual, moral and religious 
capacities of the child—and which would 
be less liable to objections on account of 
adverse influences. I cannot better intro- 
duce the consideration of this inquiry than 
in the following words of Thomas Dick. 

‘* A taste for knowledge, a capacity to acquire it, 
anda pleasure accompanying its acquisition, form a 
part of the constitution of every mind. The Crea- 
tor has implanted in the human mind a principle 
of curiosity, and annexed a pleasure to its gratifica- 
tion, to excite us to investigation of the wonders of 
creation he has presented before us, to lead us to 
just conceptions of his infinite perfections, and of 
the relation in which we stand to him as the sub- 
jects of his government. We all know with what 
a lively interest most persons peruse novels and 
romances, where hair-breadth escapes, mysterious 
incidents and tales of wonder are depicted with all 
the force and beauty of language. But the scenes 
detailed in such writings produce only a momentary 
enjoyment. Being retraced as only the fictions of 4 
lively imagination, they pass away like a dream or 
a vision of the night, leaving the understanding 
bewildered, and destitute of any solid improvement. 
In order to improve the intellectual faculties while 
we gratify the principle of curiosity, it is only re- 
quisite that we direct the attention to facts instead 
of fictions ; and when the real scenes of the universe 
are presented in an interesting aspect, they are 
calculated to produce emotions of wouder and de- 
light even superior to those excited by the most 
highly wrought tales of fietion and romance.”’ 


Again, the same author says: 


‘* What can be more delightful to a being fur- 
nished with such powers as man, than to trace the 
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seeret machinery by which the God of nature ac- 
complishes his designs in the visible world, and 
displays His infinite power and intelligence—to 
enter into the hidden springs of Nature’s operations, 
to follow her through ali her winding recesses, 
and to perceive from what simple principles and 
causes the most sublime and diversified phenomena 
are produved {’’ 


And further : 


“ The contemplation of suci objects has an evi 
dent tendency to enlarge the capacity of the soul, 
to raise the affections above mean and groveling 
pursuits, to give man a more impressive idea of the 


dignity of bis rational and immortal nature, and of 
the attributes of that Almighty Being by whom | 


he is upheld, and to make him r-joice in the 
possession of faculties capable of being exer- 
cised on scenes and objects so magnificent and 
sublime.’’ 


But, will it be said that such pursuits are 
adapted only to the: mature mind? The 
principle of curiosity “appears at a very 
early period of life,” and nothing is more 
eminently suitable to gratify it, and to pro- 
mote its profitable activity, than instruction 
concerning the various forms and processes 
of nature, with their manifold beauties and 
sublimities, and with the ever recurring evi 


| greatness by lives of purity, and of devotion 
to beneficent work, there is abundant enter- 
tainment, combined with valuable instruction 
fur young people. 

If the subjects which have been indicated 
are calculated to minister delight and in- 
\struction to the adult mind—if they yield 
that knowledge which becomes a permanent 
| well-spring of pleasure and of gladsome ser- 
\vice to God and man, it is plain that we 
should endeavor to give the children the 
jsame blessed enjoyments. The pleasure of 
ithe child is more than doubled if it is mani- 
| festly shared in fuil measure by the parent. 
And through the increase of pleasure in the 
| pursuit of knowledge comes a corresponding 
increase of acquirement. Moreover, in this 
‘intimate association of the parent with the 
child in the work of mental development lies 
jthe true safeguard against numberless evil 
influences which beset the ordinary path of 
childhood. This blessed opportunity of the 
| parent to shut out evil thoughts and influ- 
}ences from the mind of the child, by filling 
it with those which are pure and ennobling, 
|eannot be neglected with impunity. The 





dences of wise and beneficent design in their|Sabbath School and the children’s library 
creation and various adaptations, which con-| should be but aids and substitutes in the ex- 
stantly lead to the contemplation of the great |ecution of this true parental office. There- 
Author and Controller of them all. There| fore, while we should labor through these 


is not wanting among learned people the! instrumentalities to endue the tender minds 
ability to bring these highly interesting facts | of the children with such pleasures and such 


of the visible creation within the comprehen. | instruction as will be a never-failing source 
sion of the child through the medium of} of blessing to them, we should show them 
books, and in such a way as to yield abund-| that we rejoice in the same happy acquire- 
ant delight to the young mind; and, were| ments. We should lead them as by the hand 
there a general call for them, such books} in pleasant paths wherein we walk in accord- 
would be forthcoming. Whoever will con- | ance with our highest professions. 

template this theme must see that it admits | 
of unlimited expansion. No such abundant | 
variety can be produced in the field of fancy | 
as is everywhere spread so invitingly before 
us in that of fact. 

But God has not left us His creation alone, 
as a manifestation of himself—of His limit- 
less power, wisdom, beneficence and Jove. In 
the Bible we have “a diversified combination 
ef the most sublime and interesting subjects ) inv 
and events.” These should also be presented | tigate the origiu and struciure of the English 
to the mind of the child in a clear and at- | language which - you speak, you will find 
tractive form ; and often an increased efficacy | that Ulfila’s version affords the best and most 
may be given to such presentation by con-| ample materials for the inquiry. 
necting it with that of facts gathered from | So says Palgrave io his history of the An- 
the natural world, in such a way that each | gloSaxons. And it is that same Gothic ver- 
shall be an explanation or illumination of the | sion of the gospels by Ulphilas that we have 
other. now before us. It is taken from a manu- 

Narratives of real occurrences, illustrative | script written in letters of silver, with some of 
of all kinds of moral lessons, may be found | the lines in gold-letters, on reddish purple 
in inexhaustible supply, leaving no real ex- | skins,—now @ highly valued treasure in the 
cise for resorting to fiction as a means of en- | Royal Library at Uppsala in Sweden. The 
forcing such lessons. And in biography, es- | manuscript is about fourteen centuries old. 
pecially in narratives of the early lives of |A few leaves are missing. This portion 
those who have truly earned the position of!of Scripture, with nearly all of Paul’s 
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THE DATE OF THE WRITING OF THE GOSPELS 
TRACED BACK, 


BY J. H. DILLINGHAM, 
(Continued from page 296.) 


§ 15. The Gothie Translation, A. D. 360. 
“Tf you should ever feel disposed to inves- 
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epistles and fragments of the Old Testament, ‘ 
deciphered out of old parchments which had 
been written again with other writing, 
over a thousand years ago, comprises about 
all that remains to us of the ancient Gothic 
language in writing. 

The Gotha, for whose benefit 
Ulphilas made this translation from th r 
inal Greek, were arude race dwell then 
west of the Black Sea, south of the Daaube. 
Of these,the West Goths ( Vis igoths ),caimethey 
who afterwards settled in Spaio. Tt 
language, though it ewes the 
on, cannot be called 
rather its eldest sister. . It is one | long sr since 
dead) of purown Germanic family of |} 
guages, to which belong not only the 
lish and German, but tiie languages of Den 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland. These 
all are sisters in the same family of speech. 

These Goths early professed the Christian 
religion, through the instrumentality of 
Christians whom they took as captives in their 
frequent irruptions into the Roman territory. 
Ulphilas, born in A. D. 318, became one of 
their most eminent bishops. He had, as the 
head of an embassy, journeyed to the Empe- 
ror Valens and obtained his consent for the 
West Goths to cross the Danube and dwell in 
Meesia when they were hard pressed by the 
East Goths,* who in their turn had been 
expelled by the advancing Huns. U!philas 
wrote in Latin, Greek, and Gothic. But in 
order to write in Gothic, so as to give his peo- 
ple the written gospels, he had to make an 
alphabet especially for that language. It 
was formed from the Greek alphabet, except 
a few letters borrowed from the Roman. He 
is said by ancient authors to have translated 
the New Testament, and the Old 
except the book of Kings, into Gothic, from 
a Greek text. Itis calculated that this work 
was completed before A. D. 360. It became 
a proverb among the Goths, “ Whatsvever 
is done by Ulphilas, is well-done ;”. so dis- 
tinguished were his talents, attainments, and 
good deeds. He died at Constantinople when 
he was seventy years of age. 

It is clearly shown by internal evidence also 
that the Gothic version was made from a 
Greek manuscript. have now found 
the Greek gospels in existence within three 
centuries of the time when we think they 
were written. But what about our early 
Greek manuscripts of the Gospels ? 

9 16. The Sinaitic 
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‘The Kast on (Ostrogoths) afterwards became 
masters of the greater part of Italy; and it was in 
Italy in the fifth century that the Gothic silver man- 


uscript before mentioned is understood to have been 
copied. 


1 
; Waose 


Ulphilas, whose weeks we , have just been con- 
sidering, the Emperor Constantine ordered 
fitty copies of the whole Sc eee to be care- 
fully and beautifully made on choice parch- 
ment for use in various parts ¢ f his empire. 
Ulphilas may have had one of these to trans- 
inte his Gothic version from. At any rate, 
sume think it almost safe to say that we have 
one or two of them, in the manuscript within 
a few years discovered in a convent of Mount 
Sinai; who yet do not think the same to be 
true with regard to the very ur manu. 
script now preserved in the Vatican library 
at ~ me. The exact and sp! lendid fae 
woth the Sinaitie and t , 
are here before us 


? 
ecclesh 


simil 


simile 
copies ¢ Vatican 
Kus »bius, 
istieal historian, after Luke, 
writings remain, that he 
asd b y the . Emp eror Consta: 
ifty volumes of Holy Seriptureto b 
which was according gly «one, 
skins, by skilrul and elegant peumen, 
year 331. There are certain readings of the 
New Testament text which are known to be 
approved by this Eusebius, whieh coincide 
with those of the Sinaitic manuscript ina 
roarked manner. And the readings of this 
niapuscript agree in a striking manner with 
those defended by Origen, who lived 
from A. D. 186 to 253. The beautiful, 
almost purely white antelope skin on 
which the Sinaitie Bible ia found written ; the 
very regular, delicate and beautifully neat 
execution ofeach letter by some practiced 
penman ; and various other indications, plain 
enough to experts among ths best palogra- 
phists, but not briefly to be explained to the 
uninitiated, make it very credible to schol- 


papuserl 


ipts 
i 


iil 
t} 
L 


ue first 


states vas 


tine to cause 
ey" 
autiful 
in the 


on 


*Also of the Alexandrine MS. of about A. D 450. 
Cyril Lucar brought the original from Alexandria in 
Egypt to Constantinople, having been Patriarch of 
the former, »nd going to be Patriarch of tie latter 
city. He sent it as a present to the king of England, 
Charies I, in 1628, ‘‘as a jewel of that antiquity,’’ says 
Aubrey, not ‘‘fit to be kept amongst Infidels. Mr 
Rosse desired K. Cha. I. to be at ye chardge to have 
it engraven in copper plates ; and told him it would 
cost but £200, but his Maty would not yield it. Mr. 
Ross sayd ‘that it would appeare glorious in History, 
after his Matys death.’ ‘Pish,’ sayd he, ‘I care 
not what they say of mein history when I am dead.’ 
H. Grotius, J. G. Vossius, Heinsius &c., have made 
journeys into England purposely to correct their 
Greek Testaments by this copy in St. James’s. 
Chr. Wren sayd that he would rather have it en- 
graved by an engraver that could not understand 
or read Greek, than by one that did.’’ The origi- 
nal is now one of the chief treasures of the British 
Museum. Portions of Matt., John, and 2 Cor. are 
wanting. The expense of executing this fac-simile 
edition, performed in 1786 under the editorship of! 
Dr. Woide, was guaranteed by the British Parlia- 
ment. See further concerning the Alexandrine in 
Prof. Chase’s article inthe Friends’ Review of 7th 
month, 10, 1869. 
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ars that the Sinaitic manuscript is one of those, Vaticau manuscript was written by one of the 
fifty of A. D. 331. | copyists of the Sinaitic. 

With absorbing interest many of us have; For all that we would say on this head, the 
read the account of Tischendorf’s discovery | reader cannot anywhere do better than turn 
in 1859 of this precious manuscript of the’ to vol. xxii, No. 46 (7th month 10, 1869,) of 
Old and New Testaments (together with cop-|the Friends’ Review, and read Professor 
ies Of the Epistle of Barnabas and a part of | Chase’s article on the Vatican Manuscript. 
the Shepherd of Hermas),—first in the! And jet him also notice, there acknowledged, 
Friends’ Review for 12th month 17th, 1869, | the generosity of the English Friends who 
by Tischendorf himself, the discoverer, and | principally have given us these costly fac 
afterwards in a clear and singularly valuable similes of the Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alexan- 
treatment of the whole subject of New Testa | drine manuscripts. 
ment Manuscripts in four numbers of the! — 

Friends’ Review for 5th month, 1869, written We have now, in plain sight, by this series 
by Professor Thomas Chase.* |of palpable evidence, traced back the exist- 

We are thus relieved of any need to dwell | ence of the four gospels in what is said to be 
long on this section ; and the reader is earn- the original Greek, to about the year 330, 
estly referred to those articles. The Sipaitic, when the Sinai and the Vatican manuscripts 
manuscript, he willlearn, has been presented were copied out from yet earlier copies,—or 
through Tischendorf to tie Emperor Alexan-| possibly (though we would not say probably) 
der of Russia, and now rests, an imperial from the original autographs which the evan - 
treasure, in St. Petersburg. Tischendorf was gelists personally wrote or dictated. We may 
employed to superintend the execution of an‘ say possibly, for we know it to be a fact that 
exact imitation of this superb manuscript,’ books even of paper are now in preservation 
making it a fae simile io every letter and in’ which are over 300 years old; and if Mat- 
the resemblance of the paper itself to the, thew, Mark, Luke, and John wrote ov parch- 
parchment of the original. In 1862 the Em-;ment, the same parchment could have been 
peror celebrated the 1000th anniversary of; preserved 300 years, that is, till after the time 
the Russian empire,setting forth an impression | of Eusebius and Constantine. For we see 
of some 300 superb copies of this fac-simile, ‘that parchments written upon in their time,— 
which is, we cannot doubt, the most distin-' for instance, the Vatican Bible, the Vatican 
guished monument of that princely event.| Virgil, and the Sinaitic Bible—are still in 
The work is in four volumes, which are inovr} sound and strong condition at the present day, 
presence to inspect. | being fifteen centuries old. But it eppears 

Here, then, in this tangible evidence, which | likely that the original autograph Gospels 
our eyes see and our hands handle, we trace | were written upon papyrus, which furnished 
back the existence of the Gospels to about) the usual writing surface of that time, unless 
the year 330. Here now is another means of; great durability was required. But even pa- 
doing the same thing, in | pyrus manuscripts several centuries old are 
| still in existence. And so the autograph Gos- 
; ' | pels, even if written on papyrus, could have 

The Vatican Codex appears almost a twin- | been preserved only 300 years, or down to the 
brother of the Sinaitic, and it is “the glory of | time of Eusebius. But we may soon see rea- 
the great Vatican Library at Rome.” It} son to be glad that our Sinaitic and Vatican 
was there four centuries ago, but its previous manuscripts were probably not copied from 
history is now unknown. The date of its} the evangelists’ own writing. 


§ 17. The Vaticun Manuscript, about A. D. 330. 


writing is estimated from a variety of inter! To be continued. 

nal evidences of antiquity, as in the case of | —— 

the Sinaitic. The manner in which the let-|THE ICEBERG LAKE OF THE ALETSCH GLA- 
ters of both these manuscripts are formed, is} CIER. 


nearly the same ; so that the Pope berrowed| It is often very difficult to understand why 
of Tischendorf the types which had been cast | scenes apparently of no very different physi- 
for printing the fac-simile of the Sinaitic, and | cal character should produce such very dif- 
printed this copy of the Vatican manuscript} ferent effects on the mind of almost al! who 
with them. Tischendorf, the best living au-} visit them. There is nothing of which the 
thority in such matters, considers that the|traveler in Switzerland sees so much (except 
snow mountains) as he does of ice,—the gi- 

*The best treatise on the Sinaitic MS. and on| gantic ice-needles of the innumerable glaciers 
Paleographyin general that lam aware of io the Eng j and the brilliant blue of the crevasses form- 
lish language, for the geveral realer, is in thos¢/ing probably the most striking details in 
ays papers. Tisehendorf's own little book rela- every grand scene he visits, and certainly 
ing the particulars of his discovery, and published Fawn ; , 7 
by the American Tract Society, may also be read | Contributing a great proportion of the color- 
with great interest. : ing to landscapes which, except under the 
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magical effects of sunrise ov sunset, are apt 
to be a little cold. Yet, though ice on the 
greatest scale, acres of ice, and often innum-| 
erable rivers of that exquisitely transparent 
Prussian-blue which the fissures in the ice| 
present, are visible in almost all the grander 
Alpine scenes, there is, as far as we know, 
but one place in all Switzerland where the| 
predominant effect it produces is one of} 
“sweetness and light,’—not awful, not 
threatening, not desolate, not gruesome, not | 
even intoxicating with the sense of power, | 
but tr: angi illizing g, serene, soothing, and yet 
fuli of the stimulus of new suggestion. That 
place is the unique little lake—quite alone, 
as far as we know, in its kind,—into which 
the ice-cliffs of the greater Aletsch glacier 
break down, immediately to the north of the 
Eggischhorn and south of the mountaineers’ 
pass between the Trugberg on the east and 
the Minch and the Jungfrau on the west. 
The Miirjelen lake, as it is called, is usually 
covered by a little fleet of miniature icebergs, 
icebergs of from two to five feet high, on 
the largest of which a man might by possi 
bility centrive to take a little sail, but from 
which he would be much more likely to be top 
pled over into the ice cold water beneath. The 
lake is usually visited from the pleasant 
Eggischhorn hotel, situated on the northern 
heights of the valley of the Rhone, from which 
it is an easy walk of about an hour and a half 
distant. The visitor at that hotel has but to 
climb the height behind him, that is, the 
slight remainder of the ridge which separ- | 
ates the valley of the Rhone from the view 
of the southern side of the Oberland range, | 
and as he passes the neck of the chain, he 
comes suddenly in sight of the vast sweep 
of the Aletsch glacier on his left, and of 
the Viescher glacier on his right, and sees 
the blue waters of the Miirjelen lake and 
its little flock of shining icebergs lying in the 
hollow some thousand feet or so below him; 
while the great summits of the Jungfrau and 
the Monk,—great, though comparatively in- 
significant if you have seen the far grander 
front they present to the north,—close the 
broad northward sweeps of snow and curves 
of glacier to the west, and the grand peak of 
the Oberaarhorn towers up from the northern 
sources of the Viescher glacier to the east. 
The prospect is a very grand framework for 
a very lovely picture. For the effect of these 
minute floating icebergs of all shapes,—some 
grotes: juely mimicking the shape of a swan, 
with graceful bended neck, some of a guinea- 
pig furnished with a sort of button by way 
of a rudimentary tail, others of them, again, 
resembling those beautifully balanced rocks, 
touching only ata point, in which you may 
eee a constant vibration, without any single 
danger of a broken equilibrium,—as they 





|of pictorial beauty remain. 
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drift steadily eastward from the blue ice- 
cliffs of glacier from which they have been 
detached, is one of exquisite purity and lov- 
liness. Each of them is a block of shining 
crystal, an island of light, defined at its base 
by a circle of the deepest liquid blue, where 
the under-surface emerges from the water of 
the lake. The general effect is of a minia- 
ture Arctic sea set in the most splendid of 
Alpine frameworks,—an Arctic sea so tiny 
that it is robbed of all its terror, while all 
the striking associations and all the elements 
The glacier 
cliffs which bound the little lake on the west 
are some fifty or sixty feet in height, and 
are hollowed out in many places by its dash- 
ing waters into ice-caves which run deep into 
the great glacier and reflect back a halo of 
that transparent dark blue which ice in dark 
shadow gives, so investing the mouth of each 
of these winding sub-glacial passages with a 
soft cloud of beauty. “The lake itself is bor- 
dered, except at the glacier end, by a broad 
margin of rugged beach, the rudeness and 
barrenness of which at first offends the eye, 
but seems to fit better into the scene as one 
notices how thickly all those slopes of moun- 
tain which are not precipice are strewn with 
huge boulders of similar rock, to which na- 
ture has already given the softest clothing of 
moss and flowers, and that only the frequently 
shifting level of the lake’s cold water pre- 
vents her from giving the same beautiful sur- 
face to this desolate little shore itself. Indeed 
the moment you pass the veck of the ridge 

| between the Rhone valley and the Mirjelen 
lake, the mountain side, which even on the 
south is in August sparsely strewn with the 
brilliant little autumn gentian that outdoes 
both sky and ice in the depth of its marvel- 

lous blue, becomes on the north side so richly 
starred with clusters of this most brilliant of 
Alpine flowers and with patches of the Alpine 
ranunculus in all shades, from the faintest 
pink to bright rose color, that one hardly 
knows which is the more beautiful, the spots 
of moss and flower at one’s feet, or the grand 
mountain hollow itself, in which the little lake 
and its fleet of drifting icebergs is the central 
gem. 

There is, too, a singular sense of sweetness 
and tranquillity in the deep silence of the 
place, which the great Alpine solitudes, re- 
freshing as they are, fuil to give. Partly 
this is due, though it may seem paradoxic val 
to say that a sense of tranquillity can be due, 
tothe ear; yet it is certainly true that a deaf 
persoa cannot know the delight of deep 
silence. Usually the natural sounds which 
haunt a scene of mountain and glacier such 
as this, are the bells of the mountain cattle, 
the falling of avalanches, and the rush of 
the torrents. And here, too, you may hear 





occasionally the tinkle of a bell on a goat in 
search of the scanty pasturage, and the rush 
of one of the little avalanches which even in 
late autumn continue to fall from the range 
to the west of the Aletsch glacier. There is, 
however, no noisy torrent in the neighborhood 
of the Miirjelen lake, and the characteris- 
tic sound which. most often breaks the 
silence of a long day spent in this weird 
little valley, is that of the plash of the wee 
pinnacles of ice as, melting beneath the sun, 
they topple from the tiny bergs into the 
water, and the hollow thunder caused by the 
detachment of larger masses in the caverns 
at the western end. These liquid thunders, 
connected as they are with the lazy and 
dreamy interest of watching the new shapes 
into which the parting blocks of ice break 
up, and the diverging directions in which 
the divided ice islands take their course after 
the separation, heighten, by rendering you 
aware of, the deep silence of the place, the 
more that these toy convulsions of nature 
constantly suggest the more terrific phe- 
nomena of similar disruptions of the true 
ice mountains on the great Arctic sea. In 
part, too, the peculiar sweetness and tran- 
quillity of the scene arise from the fresh va- 
riety, the chequered character which the 
little moving fleet of crystal islands gives to 
the depths of ordinary Alpine solitude. 
Usually, in the recesses of the Alps, all, ex: 
cept the rushing torrents, which fatigue both 
eye and ear by the very uniformity and vio- 
lence of their motiou, is absolutely still and 
frozeu. There is no motion except that of 
the clouds, unless a herd of cows or goats 
happens to be feeding near. The character- 
istic part of the landscape is its motionless- 
ness, excepting only such motions as are in- 
cessant and violent. There is no seftness, no 
drifting, nothing indolent or languid in the 
whole landscape. Everything that is not ter- 
rible from its stillness is terrible from its in- 
tensity of force. But the lapping of the 
water of this little lake against the lonely 
and lazily drifting icebergs, and the soft bub- 
blings which follow the dropping of a little 
minaret or dome into the lake, just supply this 
element of indolent and variable motion, 
break the sublime uniformity of every high 
Alpine scene, and gratify the eye with chang- 
ing shapes as well as changing tints. Then, 
again, there is the peculiar coolness of the 
scene, which adds to the impression of a 
sweet tranquillity. All glacier scenery is cold, 
but by no means cool. There is nothing so 
exciting, bracing, so full of stimulus as the 
air which blows over a great glacier. But it 
gives anything but that sense of soft refresh- 
ment which we attach to the idea of coolness 
on a het August day. For coolness we need, 
not the bright gelid atmosphere which braces 
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to exercise, not the vast slopes and plains of ice 
which chill and overwhelm us, but the softer 
sights and sounds which suggest the melting of 
cold into warmth, the tempering of warmth 
by cold, and shelterings from sun and wind 
alike. Such sights and sounds you have be- 
side this little lake as the transparent blocks 
of ice crumble under the sun’s rays, and the 
current ripples gently against them as they 
drift ashore. Nothing more refreshing, more 
soothing, more fascinating, not only in spite, 
but in consequence, of the grandeur of the 
frame in which it is set, is to be found in 
Switzerland. The man wearied by toil at 
home, and, perhaps, a little too high-strung 
by the sublimity usually before him in Switz- 
erland, finds just the relaxation he needs by 
the side of these glittering little toy icebergs 
on the lonely tarn. If he has carried 
hither the hot thoughts and tangled question- 
ings which the hurry of the world at onee 
raises, and prevents from settling into any 
order and clearness in his mind, he will al- 
most feel disposed in this strange spot to say, 
with the traitor Judas of Mr. Arnold’s poem, 
as he reveals to St. Brandan his respite from 
torment for a single hour on every Christmas 
Eve,— 
** T staunch with ice my burning breast, 
With silence balm my throbbing brain ;’’— 


for in all the brilliant and stimulating scenes 
of Europe’s great “ playground,” we know of 
none where the solitude is at once so grand 
and gentle, so deep and yet so fascinating, 
where miniature beauties of both ice and 
flowers are so weirdly blended with majestic 
forms, as in the little iceberg lake of the 
A ggischhorn.—Spectator. 


+98 -— 


For Friends’ Review. 
PEACE AND POWER. 


President Finney, of Oberlin, says, “ There 
is a great difference between the peace and 
power of the Holy Spirit in the soul. The 
disciples were Christians before the day of 
Pentecost, and as such had a measure of the 
Holy Spirit. They must have had the peace 
of sins forgiven and of a justified state; but 
yet they had not the induement of power 
necessary to the accomplishment of the work 
assigned them. They had the peace which 
Christ had given them but not the power wh ch 
he had promised. This may be true of all 
Christians, and right here is, I think, the 
great mistake of the church and the ministry. 
They rest in conversion and do not seek until 
they obtain this induement of power from on 
high. Hence so many professors have neither 
power with God or man, they prevail with 
neither. They cling to a hope in Christ, and 
even enter the ministry overlooking the ad- 
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monition to wait for the promise of the 
Father.” 

He gives as reasons why so few are the re 
cipients of this promise, “ that although they 
pray for it, yet they are not fully consecrated 
to the Lord’s work, that there is still lurking 
in their hearts some remnants of selfishness, 
uncharitableness, ambition, revenge, pfeju- 
dice, still resisting conviction for sin, refusing 
to make restitution for injuries done, a want 
of watchfulness unto prayer, too much busi 
ness and study and too little prayer, with in- 
dolence and impatience in its performance, 
and lastly unbelief, not even believing that 
they will receive what they pray for. They 
ask for much but receive but little for want 
of faith and patience. But let any one bring 
all the tithes and offerings into the Lord’s 
treasury, let him lay all upon the altar, and 
prove God herewith, and he shall find that 
He will open the windows of Heaven and 
pour him out a blessing that there shall not 
be room enough to receive it.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 6, 1872. 

SATISFIED DestreE.—Why is it that any 
should travel through the journey of life 
heart-sick with unsatisfied cravings? We 
have to do with Oneso good, so exhaustless 
in His stores of blessings, that David in that 
‘incomparable Psalm of praise,” Psalm 145, 
after describingthe Lord asof greatmercy,good 
to all, His tender mercies over all His works, 
exclaims: ‘“ Thou openest thine hand and 
satisfiest the desire of every living thing.” 
What limitless bounty is here deseribed! 
Adam Clarke says: “ What a hand is this, 
that holds in it all the food that meets the de- 
sires and necessities of the universeof creatures! 
A very large volume might be written upon 
this.” How true that He is a faithfnl Creator. 
Although his creatures include innumerable 
myriads, whether of a high or low order of 
being, whether large in dimensions or micro- 
scopic or infusorial, He understands and sat- 
isfies all their needs, and still His capacious 
hand remains full of blessings, and He is rich 
unto all that call upon Him, so that it were a 
denial of his infinity for any to say: ‘‘ My 
way is hid from the Lord,” or to deem that 
His treasury of goodness is exhausted. Thus 
cares He for the homeless beasts of the for 
est, for the sparrows valued atso many for a 


farthing, and even for beings so inconceivably 
minute that they are invisible to any hu- 
maneye. In wisdom hath He made them 
all, in wisdom He satisfieth their desires. 


Why then should man, created in the Di- 
vine image, ransomed through mercy with a 
price inexpressible, yield to discontent, when 
the well-spring of delight is accessible to 
him? Ask in faith, nothing wavering, ask in 
the name of Christ, who when He ascended 
up on high received innumerable gifts for 
man, ask, not amiss, and not for sensual 
pampering, and be assured: “The Lord is 
nigh unto all that call upon Him, to all that 
call upon Him in truth; He will fulfil the de- 
sire of them that fear Him, He also will hear 
their cry.” “He satisfieth the hungry soul 
and filleth the longing soul with fatness.” 
The apostle Paul says: ‘“‘ My God shall sup- 
ply all your need, according to His riches in 
glory by Jesus Christ.” “Thou wilt keep 
him,” (said Isaiah,) “in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth 
in thee,” 

Unsatisfied desires we shall assuredly ex- 
perience, so long as our aspirations are carnal 
—so long as our petitions are for something 
to expend upon our lusts—so long as our will 
is unconformed to the holy witt which is 
our sanctification. Short of this there is no 

The unconverted soul 
whose trust is earthly, has no guaranty of 
that which will satisfy. ‘‘ Let not that man 
think that he shall receive any thing of the 
Lord.” —“ The rear of the wicked, it shall 
come upon him ; but the desire of the right- 
eous shall be granted.” The meek and loving 
disciple trusting in and resting upon the Lord 
Jesus who is his sole desire, who lives and 
walks in the Spirit, will bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit, prominent among which 
are peace and joy ; satisfying fruits, which 
no man taketh away and which afford a perpet- 
ual under-stratum of comfort and consolation 
even amid affliction and adversity. It sufficeth 
to such a man that he knoweth the way unto 
the Father, that he has familiar access to the 
place of prayer—and that He who, far more 
than any earthly parent, knoweth to give good 
gifts to His children, will not fail to give of 
His good Spirit to them thatask Him. En- 
riched with this, they will be satisfied wit 


assurance of hope. 




















































P His holy will, knowing that it will ultimate 
? for the best. The sweetness of complete res- 
ignation will effectually preclude repining. 
The peace bequeathed and given by the Au- 
thor of eternal salvation, will sweeten, hallow 
: and glorify existence even during probation, 
and 
: “The soul that on Jesus has leaned for repose.’’ 
, haz a blessed certainty that in the hereafter, | 
) on awaking from the slumber of the grave, 
; it “shall be satisfied in His likeness.” 
, A most congenial utterance for all them 
t that are saved, is the finishing passage of 
David’s marvellous hymn of praise: “ My 
. mouth shall speak the praise of the Lord, 
and let all flesh bless his holy name forever 
: and ever.” 
_ <0. 
? Movements IN JAPAN.—Accounts from 
» Japan represent a “religious revolution,” 
° or more properly a revolution respecting 
lt religion. Buddhism has prevailed for cen- 
turies, and Buddhist temples and priests 
have been liberally endowed and supported 
l bythe government. More recently, however, 
4 the Shintoo religion became the acknowl 
| edged superstition of the Empire, and its di- 
8 lapidated temples are restored, while the 
0 Buddhist gods have been dethroned, and | 
| their rich shrines suppressed. Their priests, 
if who were very numerous, have been notified 
D that their temples must be closed, and that 
e they must earn their maintenance as soldiers 
ll oras mechanics. The mere exchange of one 
t- phase of paganism for another, interests us 
2 little, save inasmuch as the unsettlement. of 
d the people in a false faith, might, in the prov- 
d idence of God, be auxiliary to the introduc- 
1e tion of a better. The national policy is be- 
‘h coming greatly more liberalized. Why 
h should not the blessed religion of our Lord 
t- and Saviour Jesus Christ shine upon the 
yn darkness of this benighted region, and the 
th Name which is above every name be brought 
to to the knowledge of the people? Were the 
he professed disciples of the Prince of Peace 
re fully imbued with the spirit of the golden 
od tule and exemplars of His holy precepts, 
of surely many would be enamored of the 
D- beauty aad incomparable excelleace of His 
t 


teachings, who now are repelled and disgusted 





| 
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by our avarice, fraud, contentions, violence 
and inconsistencies. 

The Mikado may be moved to abolish the 
stringent laws against Christians, but this 
will not abolish the evil impression produced 
by the wickedness of those who call them- 
selves Christians, nor establish the love and 
faith ef Christ where his divine perfections 
are unknown. How lamentable the evil 
example which obstructs the light, and how 
culpable are those upon whom the effulgence 
of the gospel day has shined, but whose un- 
holy lives dishon »r the most holy Name by 


which they are called. 
~<a 

Erxrata.—The last number of the Review was 
disfigured with numerous typographical errors, 
quite beyond our control and owing to some dis- 
turbance and change of hands in the printing office 
at a most inconvenient moment. We will only 
specify the omission of the signature R. R. to the 
paper ‘“‘Our Chaos,’* aud in the last line of the 
foot-note on same page, 

‘* Spoils if not perverts the same,’”? should read 
‘spoils if not perverts the sense.”’ 

And on page 303 the second line of poetry should 
read : ‘*Comes often to my knee.”’ 

A long anonymous essay, written on both sides o 
the paper, remains unread. 


DIED. 


EVANS.—At her residence, in Germantown, 
Philadelphia, on the 5th of Twelfth month, 1871, 
Catharine, widow of our dear Friend, Thomas 
Evans, in the 70th year of her age ; a beloved mem- 
ber of Frankford Monthly Meeting. 


UPDEGRAFF.—On the 24th of Third month, 1871, 
in his 76th year, at the residence of his son-in-law 
George Kinsey, near Mount Pleasant, Ohio, Nathan 
Updegraff ; a beloved member and Elder of Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting 

During the last few months of his life, as health 
and strength declined, he was led to take a solemn 
review of his past life; which, in the estimation of 
his fellow men, had been one of great uprightness 
and consistency. He was a diligent attender of 
meetings, and strongly attached to the doctrines 
aod testimonies of our religious Society, as well as 
a firm supporter of its discipline. In this time of 
close proving, he endured much mental conflict ; 
requesting the prayers of his friends, and especial- 
ly lamenting his sins of omission in restraining the 
Spirit, when he had felt called upon to coufess 
Christ before men: saying, ‘‘ he had suffered loss 
as well as others’’ in these things. In this time of 
extremity, God was graciously pleased to hear his 
ery, and enabled him, as never before, in simple 
faith to accept Christ as his righteousness, sanctifi- 
cation, and redemption. As he thus confessed Him 
with his mouth, every doubt was removed; the 
love of God was shed abroad in his heart, and in 
the assurance of faith he exclaimed, ‘‘ Now I can 
say the blood of Jesus cleanseth me from all sin.” 
And spending the little remaining strength in labor- 
ing for the salvation of souls, and in calling upon 
those around to join him in praising the Lord Jesus 
Christ, he died, rejoicing, as those only can, who 
rest all their hopes on His atoning blood. 
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CROMWELL.—On the 8th of Twelfth month, 1871, 
at his residence in Monroe, N. Y., William Crom- 
well, an Elder, in the 72d year of bisage. In early 
life this dear Friend engaged in business in New 
York, where, in 1825, he married Caroline, 
daughter of Joshua Underhill. His house and his 
heart were ever open, not only to the wide circle of 
his friends, but also to strangers and to friendless 
ones, whom he frequently sought out and made 
partakers of his genial hospitality. Warmly at- 


tached to the principles and testimonies of the So- | 


ciety of Friends, he regarded all its members as 
brethren beloved, while his heart went out in 
catholic sympathy to all those who loved the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity. He delighted especially 
in welcoming the messengers of the Lord, aud was 
ready to spend and be spent in furthering their 
mission. He was an active manager of several be- 
nevolent institutions, not heeding cold or storm 
when duty called him to labor in them. 

About three years since he removed to the home 
of his childhood and place of his birth, among the 
beautiful mountains of Orange Co. It was not with- 
out much feeling that his connection with the 
meeting to which he had been closely united in love 
and in discipline for half a century, was severed by 
his membership being transferred to another 
Monthly Meeting, where also he continued to mani- 
fest his deep interest in the welfare of the Church 
of Christ. The consolations of Christian faith and 
hope did not fail him in his last illness. He seemed 
at times to have almost a foretaste of the joys of 
heaven: his thoughts were filled with love to every 
creature. His mouth was often opened in prayer 
and praise, and he testified that he had nothing of 
his own to rely on, but that ‘‘all is of Grace, 
through the great Justifier.’’ 


HARVEY.— On the 10th of Tenth month, 1871, 
Enos, son of Isaac and Sarah Harvey, in his 19th 
year; a member of Springfield Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. 

The daily walk of this dear young man was ex- 
emplary. He was favored with the assurance that 
his peace was made, and he wes enabled to bear 
his sufferings patiently, often acknowledging that 
the Lord was helping him; he was frequently heard 
in prayer, and very near the end broke forth in 
rapturous strains. 


A General Meeting for Divine worship has been 
appointed to be held under the care of a Committee 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Friends’ meeting-house, 
in Alliance, Ohio, to commence at 3 o’clock P. M., 
on Fifth day, the 18th of First month, 1872. We 
cordially invite Friends of our own and other Year- 
ly Meetings to unite with us in this concern for the 
promotion and extension of the cause of Christ in 
the earth, and if it is the Lord’s will to qualify and 
send, we shall rejoice to see many earnest laborers 
in his vineyard present on that occasion. 

Four daily trains pass through Alliance going 
east, and as many going west; and also three daily 
trains going south, and as many going north. Neces- 
sary attention will be paid to strangers, in conduct- 
ing them to the meeting-houre or homes, on their 
arrival at A'liance depot. 

The Yearly Meeting Committee are requested to 
meet promptly at Alliance meeting house, on 5th 
day, the 18th, at } o’clock P. M. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Joun Bourver. 
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GENERAL MEETING AT GLEN’S FALLS, 


A General Meeting has been appointed by the 
Committee of New York Yearly Meeting, with the 
co operation of a Committee of Saratoga Quarte ly 
Meeting, to open at Glen’s Falls, N. Y., on Fifth- 
day morni..g, First month 11th, 1872. 

The meeting for worship at Queensbury occurs on 
Fourth. day, at 11 A.M., and Friends from a distance 

| are invited to be in time to attend it. 

The Committees of the Yearly and Quarterly 
| Meetings will meet at the meeting-house on Fourth- 
day, at 3 P.M. 

All who are drawn to attend the meeting will be 

warmly welcomed, and accommodations will be pro- 
| vided for them ; and those who feel called to do so 
through an apprehension of duty are especially de- 
sired to be present, that the work of the Lord be 
not hindered. 
| Those expecting to attend are desired to address 
| Wm. Cansgy, Gansevoort, Saratoga Co., N. Y., or 
| Daniet 8. Havinanp, Glen’s Falls, Warren Co.,N.Y, 
A Committee will be at the depot at Glen’s Falls 
| on arrival of trains at 10 A.M. and 8 P.M., to re- 
| ceive visitors. Rost. B. Howranp, 
Clerk of Y. M. Comm. 
Cuartes R. Mort, 
Clerk of Q. M. Comm. 
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GENERAL MEETING AT WESTFIELD, IND. 


The next General Meeting under the authority of 

| Western Yearly Meeting’s committee, in co opera- 

tion with a committee of Union Quarter, will be 

held at Westfield, Ind., commencing at 11 o’clock 

| Seventh day morning, First month 13th, 1872. Re- 

duced fare is granted over the Peru and Indianapo- 
lis Railroad. 

All who may feel drawn to attend the Meeting 
will be supplied upon their arrival at Noblesville, 
which is the nearest railroad point. 

The committee are requested to meet two hours 
earlier that morning. 

On behalf of the committee, 
Wma. L. Prue, Sec’y. 

Indianapolis, Ind., 12th mo. 13th, 1871. 

valte 


GENERAL MEETING IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
The Committee of North Carolina Yearly Meeting 


| have made arrangements to commence a ‘‘ General 


Meeting ’’ on the 21st of First month, 1872, at 11 
o’clock, A.M., at Deer River meeting house, Guil- 
ford county. The Committee will meet at the rise 
of the Quarterly Meeting at same place, on the day 
previous. 

A cordial welcome will be given to all who may 
respond to the Macedonian cry: ‘‘ Come over and 
help us.’’ Those coming by railroad will be met 
and provided for at Jamestown Depot. 

IsHam Cox, Clerk of Committee. 

12th mo. 11th, 1871. 


ee 


A GeyErAt Meetine is appointed by the commit- 
tee of Indiana Yearly Meeting on General Meetings, 
to be held at Walnut Ridge, Rush county, Indiana; 
to commence on Sixth-day the 12th of 1st month, 
1872, at 2 o’clock, P. M. am 

The Meeting House is four miles south of Char- 
lottesville Station on the Pittsburg, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis railroad, forty miles west of Richmond. 

Those coming will be met there with conveyance, 
on the arrival of the train. 

They are due from the East at 8 o’clock, A. M., 
and at 5 o’clock, P. M. 

From the west at 11.30 A. M., and 8 P. M. 

Micasan C. BrwrorD. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A dear Friend in announcing the appoint- 
ment of a Genera! Meeting to be held at Al- 
liance (see notice) writes: “I do it under a 
prayerful desire that the result may be for 
the promotion of the cause of truth and 
righteousness in the earth, and that all our 
sittings may be owned by the Lord, conducted 
under the immediate influence of His teach- 
ings, and that all undue zeal and excitement 
may be kept down, and that sobriety and 
truth may so balance the minds of friends 
and others in attendance that the true dignity 
of the Christian character may so shine forth 
that beholders may see its beauty, and flock 
to it because of its loveliness. 

“Whilst I often rejoice that there is a stir- 
ring in the minds of the people, and an 
awakening from that lethargy and indiffer 
ence into which many having fallen, who in 
some instances were apparently sleeping the 
sleep of death, yet I have of late had my fears 
lest a false zeal and self-righteousness should 
mislead many and settle them in a superfi- 
cial and false rest, or lead on to fanaticism 
or a species of ranterism. IL hope better 
things, and greatly desire that the watchmen 
and true standard-bearers may be faithful at 
their posts, holding up the light and stand- 
ard of truth unflinchingly, and that both 
rght hand and left-hand errors may be 
guarded against, and the straight and narrow 
way alone exalted, and the way of the cross 
preached as the only sure way to come to 
Christ the Saviour of men.” 

—<—- 
Letter from 8. A, Purdie. 


66 Cauie ps Matamoras, MATAMoRAS, Mexico, 


12tx mo. 157a, 1871, 


* * Eg 


We are now on Mexican soil, 
and owing to several important reasons, we 
have decided to remain at present in Mata 
moras. We have found some remarkably 
kind Mexican Protestants here, but no Spanish- 
speaking missionaries but ourselves within 
20) miles. There seems to be great eagerness 
among the people for any reading matter, and 
everything is very dear of the kind. I know 
of no more open field of missionary labor, 
especially in the line of books, papers and 
tracts, and there is a large reading population 
within reach of us. Matamoras has 18,000 
inhabitants, of whom 12,000 are readers, not 
100 of whom ever saw a tract or Protestant 
paper, or anything of the kind. I think they 
will be easy to obtain acces to, and very few 
are as strongly attached to Catholicism as 
many imagine. The poorest natives live in 
deep degradation and poverty, and we can- 
not reach them with tracts. Our hearts 
are deeply pained by the sight of them, and 
their children, which seem to be very little 


cared for; they lie and roll about among the 
hairless dogs, equally naked, on terms of appar* 
ent equality in dirt and suffering from cold. 

* %* * We are in great need of tracts, 
books and papers for immediate use. I sup- 
pose thou would like to supply us with some 
tracts and illustrated papers, and I send a 
few pages of the foreign Catalogue of the 
American Tract Society, with some tracts I 
especially wish marked. Thou can order 
them to be sent tous by mail. * * 

A full set of children’s tracts in Spanish, 
including postage, are sent for one dollar, but 
they agree to grant another set, so that with 
eight cents additional postage will send us 
two complete sets, including 732 pages of 
tracts in 32 mo. besides the cards and 32 
numbers of the illustrated paper “ Estrella 
de Belen.” These combined are equal in 
amount of reading matter to some 2,000 
pages of ordinary tracts, and will be thank- 
fully received by us and the people of Mexico. 
We are waiting now empty-handed. Our 
grant of 500 volumes by the American Bible 
Society has failed to come to hand, and we 
know of no tracts en the way. All matter 
sent to us by mail should be directed to 
“ Brownsville, Texas,” as we can get them 
irom thence, with less risk of loss. 

Thy friend, Samus. A. Purpre. 

{It is proposed that donations be sent to Robert 
Lindley Murray & Co., 15 Broadway, New York. It 
is desirable that Friends should promptly and lib- 


erally supply publications in the Spanish language. 
Ep. ] 


—— eee 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE CONFERENCE AND THE PUBLIC. 


** Let your light shine before men.” 


I propose to collect a few extracts from the 
newspaper notices of the First day School 
Conference at Wilmington, to show how it 
impressed outside observers. 

The correspondent of the Cincinnati Gaz- 
ette says: “ The action of the Conference, thus 
far, has been entirely free from that acrimo- 
nious spirit which sometimes, [ am sorry to 
siy, marks that of other denominational con- 
ventions. 

“As I sat, to day, looking over the crowded 
sudience room, I was deeply impressed by 
the general intelligence, singular earnestness, 
and intellectual appearance which character- 
ized the assembly. These grand old faces, 
marked deeply by the lines of care and anxi- 
ety, seemed to me as indices of the struggles, 
maintained by faith against the passions and 
sentiments of the world. But what most 
deeply impressed me, was the sweet, old, 
motherly faces that graced elderly women ; 
such faces as we love to think bent over us 
in our cradles; such faces as we know inspired 
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us with what little good came to us in our 
youth ; and such sympathetic, lovable faces 
as we would fain imagine will bend over us 
and soothe our dying moments. They seem 
to bear the impress of successful struggle 
with sorrow and chastening, and to have 
come out of the contest with the dross burned 
away, leaving behind for our view only the 
high, noble characteristics of true woman 
hood, 

“Ishall never forget my impressions of these 
antique, Martha Washington faces, looking 
out so kindly from the drab bonnets which 
enclosed them.” 

The correspondent of the Cineinnati Com- 
mercial speaks of the simple attire of the 
delegates as giving welcome relief to eyes 
tired with the flunimery and extravagance of 
the day. “Especially in the modes of dressing 
their hair, do the young ladies here commend 
themselves to the approbation of eyes tired 
with the monstrosities that thrust themselves 
upon the sight in ‘the world.’” “Over all 
the faces present there is an air of quiet 
thoughtfulness, and a placid expression that 
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every man, woman, and child, “silence.” 
And there was yesterday and to-day such 
silence as never was experienced in any other 
place but in a Quaker meeting. Jf an angel 
had hovered over the assembled body, the 
tremor of his wings could have been heard, 
Indeed, the happy faces looked as if they 
expected such a joyous event. This silent 
worship, or communion of the Holy Spirit, is 
often observed and enjoyed by the Friends 
throughout an entire meeting. There is 
always a waiting for the moving of the Spirit. 
The true Quaker, as he comes into his quiet 
meeting, can always repeat the lines, 
‘Though few in number, Father, Lord, 
Still in Thy name we come, 
To wait for Thy inteaching Word, 
Though human lips be dumb.’ ”’ 


Amicus 


ADDRESS. 


Of the Temperance Executive Committee of Indiana 


| Yearly Meeting of Friends, to the members of its 


various Monthly Meetings. 


Oe tae "yiends ——Experience has amply 
betokens lives of serenity, and habits of self-| Dear Friends :—Experience has amply 


restraint.” 

The correspondent of the Cincinnati Times 
writes: “I very much doubt whether any 
church in the land could call together as 
many active, energetic Christian men and 
women in a like work as the Society of Friends 
have now here in attendance upon the First- 
day School Conference. * * A new era has 
dawned upon this church. The warm heart of 
the church is reaching out and seeking work 
in the great field ready forthe harvest. The 
Society of Friends organized in this place, 
and others in the country, are good and 
living examples. With earnest, practical 
Christians in the lead, who work wherever 
they have found work to do, they have add 
ed largely to their numbers and their useful- 
ness. From a mere handful they have be- 
come the leading church in the place. We 
often meet with solemn Christians, but it does 
us good to meet, as here, bappy and joyful 
Christians. 

One peculiarity of this Conference, distin 
guishing it from all other like organizations, 
is the freedom and ease with which the ladies 
take part in the discussions. Some o! the 
most graceful speakers in the Conference are 
ladies. There is something brave ina woman 
who is not a believer in “ woman’s rights,” and 
feels as if she had no personal wrongs to re- 
dress, arising to speak before an intelligent 
audience of a thousand, 

Another peculiarity which impresses the 
stranger in these Quaker gatherings is the 
periods of silence. Ordinarily there are 
speakers enough, but a time comes in each 
meeting when an ange] appeare to whisper to 


demonstrated that the use of intoxicating 
drink leads to its abuse, and forms the first 
step to all the evils resulting therefrom, and 
that the only safeguard against intemperance 
is entire abstinence from alcoholic liquors. 
The experience of millions in all ranks and 
conditions of life, as well as the testimony of 
the most eminent amongst the Medical Fae- 
ulty, proves, that abstaining from these stim- 
'ulants is in full accordance with health of 
body and vigor of mind, This being the 
| case, and in view of the fearful extent oi 
| misery, destitution, crime and sin produced 
| by the use of this subtile poison, we would 
ni suggest to every follower of th 


| 


self-denying Jesus, whether the time has not 
fully arrived when it becomes bis duty, to 
abstain from the use and countenance of that 
which is unnecessary for bie health or comfort, 
but which is productive of so much evil; 
whether the declaration of the Apostle Paul— 
“if meat make my brother to offend, I will 
leat no flesh while the world standeth,” ané 
| further, “ We then that are strong ought to 
| bear the infirmities of the weak,’—does bot 
apply with peculiar force to every Christian 
| professor touching the use of alcoholics. Ii 
| there is one duty ivculeated more than av- 
‘other in Scripture, it is, that we should take 
|up our daily cross snd follow Christ. If we 
are really concerned for the advancement 0! 
| His kingdom on earth, shall we not be wih 
\ing to deny ourselves of that which is not 
' conducive to our mora! or physical well being, 
|if by so doing we may show a good examp'* 
|to our weak and erring brother? We hope 
'every Christian will pender this question * 
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one who will have to give an account to the, 
Judge of all the earth. | 

As a distinct religious organization, our 
Society has invariably borne testimony 
against the manufacture, sale and unnecessa- 
ry use of alcoholic liquors by its members; 
no one can doubt that this course has result | 
ed in much good, in that it has served like a} 
shield of protection and warning to our mem- | 
bers against the dangerous influence of the 
drinking customs of the world. But the| 
question presents itself, have we, as a Society, | 
discharged our duty to those outside the 
church in this respect? Have we taken that} 
aggressive action against the spread of in- 
temperance which is clearly obligatory upon | 
every follower of Him whese mission upon 
earth was to oppose all evil? When we 
remember it has been declared, “ to him that 
knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him 
it is sin,” we fear our skirts are not entirely 
clear of the blood of our brother in this; 
matter. The appalling fact that the use of 
intoxicants is the most fruitful source of 
misery, pauperism, licentiousness and crime— 
that it leads to more declensions from the 
Christian Church than all other causes—that 
it is the greatest stumbling block which it 
has to contend against in its labors to evan 
gelize the world, should arouse every profes- 
sor of the name of Christ to activity, in ban 
ishing from society the causes and practices 
which lead to intemperance. “ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ” and “abstain from all appearance 
of evil,” are scriptural injunctions which 
apply with peculiar force to every professing 
Christian in reference to this subject. It is 
only as we are made willing to follow the} 
example of our divine Master in laboring to 
remove evil and sin from the world, that we 
can maintain the vitality and efficiency of the 
militant Church. 

Our late Yearly Meeting was deeply im- 
pressed with the necessity of inaugurating 
measures with a view to remove the evils of 
intemperance from our midst; hence the ap- 
pointment of an Executive Committee on 
Temperance. This Committee is fully sensi- 
ble of the responsibility which rests upon it, 
and earnestly desires the lively co-operation 
of the members of our Yearly Meeting. As 
in the promulgation of anti slavery and peace 
principles we have found that agitation was 
necessary, so in the cause of Temperance we 
would recommend that vigorous, but direct, 
agitation, and thorough organization should 
be adopted. In order to accomplish this, we 
would suggest, that each Monthly Meeting 
appoint, at the earliest opportunity, a good 
effective Temperance Committee, for the pur- 
= of holding public meetings, the distri- 

ution of tracts, and every other suitable and 
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judicious means for the inculcation of total 
abstinence principles—that said Committee 
shall introduce this cause to children attend- 
ing Firstday and Mission Schools—that 
teachers therein be requested to circulate 


| among their pupils the “* Youth’s Temperance 


Banner,” published by the National Temper- 
ance Society, New York, and the “ Band of 
Hope Review,” published by S. W. Patridge 
& Co., London, Eng.,—that Friends gener- 
ally should use their influence to secure the 
appointment of teachers in our public and 
private schools who are in favor of total ab- 
siinence—that the Monthly Meeting Commit- 
tee shall seek to co-operate with other reli- 
gious bodies in this work—that a pledge of 
total abstinence shall be adopted in order to 
form a common bond of union between one 
Society of Christiaus and another—that as 
suitable occasion offers, all ministers of the 
Gospel be solicited te take an interest in this 
good work—that Friends labor to secure the 
nomination and election of persons to fill 
public offices who are in favor of a prohibi- 
tory law—that our members generally should 
faithfully and prayerfully labor with the 
intemperate condition of life, to endeavor to 
reform them—that said Monthly Meeting 
Committee shall correspond, through their 
Secretary, with the Executive Committee 
whenever necessary to secure full concert of 
action throughout the Yearly Meeting on this 
subject—and in order that the Executive 
Committee may be enabled to procure Tem- 
perance literature to distribute among chil- 
dren and others, and to defray expenses 
necessarily incurred in the prosecution of the 
work, the various Monthly Meetings are de- 
sired to epen voluntary subscriptions, and 
forward what may be obtained to Daniel 
Huff, Treasurer of the Executive Committee, 
New Garden, Wayne county, Indiana. 


On behalf of the Executive Committee. 


Joun Bex, Corresponding Secretary. 
Richmond, Indiana, 11 mo. 1871. 


N. B.—It is desired that this Circular be 
read in the Monthly Meeting. 


20 
LETTER FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Constantinopne, Oct. 19th, 1871, 


Editor of ** The American Missionary,”’ 


Dear friend :—\ know not if you will care 
to insert a few words from an old teacher, 
now in another and distant field, but from 
my present standpoint, | look over to your 
work with exceeding interest—an interest 
perhaps greater than I ever felt before, 
though I thought [ felt enough when in the 
midst of it. 


It seems to me, as I Jook at it from here 
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the grandest and best missionary work ever 
done in this world since the gospel was first 
preached to our race. 

It is not that I undervalue any missionary 
enterprise—certainly not the one with which 
I am now connected—but the opportunities 
in your work are so wonderful, the door is so 
wide open. 

I never realized, till 1 came here, what a 
wondrous advantage it was to have a great 
missionary work which can be done in the 
English language. I never realized before 
what an unspeakable boon has been conferred 
on the colored race by introducing them to 
this language. It is literally the key of 
knowledge. He that possesses it may, with- 
out college or tutor, make himself acquaint- 
ed with all that is best worth knowing, with 
all that can be known of truth, through bu- 
man instrumentality. Even the massive- 
minded Germans are eager for English litera- 
ture, and as fast as education and civiliza- 
tion work their way over the earth the ne- 
cessity for knowing English is everywhere 
felt. Yet it is a difficult language to acquire. 
The colored people are spared this task. 

I never felt disposed to thank slaveholders 
for anything, but I do most heartily thank 
God that since He permitted slavery, He 
permitted it on the largest scale the world 
ever saw, where the English tongue was 
spoken. 

Consider the difficulties of our work here. 
We are met by a Babel of languages, of 
which the most laborious missionary rarely 
conquers more than two. When, with much 
pains and patience, we have acquired enough 
to make ourselves understood, there is still 
a great barrier between our minds and those 
of the people, and after years of patience we 
are not in possession of the power for good, 
that every teacher who goes from the North 
to the South carries as his or her national 
inheritance. A blessing so great yet so com- 
mon is like light or air, least recognized 
though most used. 

Then when in our schools children have 
learned to read in their mother tongue, what 
have they gained? A great deal truly, if 
they can read the Word of God. But who, 
even the most devout among us, would be 
content to have that blessed Volume for his 
sole library? We are largely indebted to 
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which have been translated for them by our 
missionaries. But what is that for an im. 
mortal sonl|? For want of knowledge even 
the best native Christians suffer, become 
conceited and self opinionated. So that when 
we have given them the best education pos 
sible under the circumstances, where are 
they? 

With the Turks, who form the majority in 
this region, it is still worse. ‘There is no Bi- 
ble yet for them, and so not the first begin. 
ning of a literature. Moreover, their lan- 
guage is so difficult that it seems as if invent- 
ed to conceal knowledge. Being a compound 
of three languages, Persian, Arabic, and Tar- 
tar, it contains a vast vocabulary. There are 
five or six différent names for most things. 
Yet, owing to the ignorance of the people, the 
extreme scarcity of reading matter and read- 
ers, the vocabulary of the mass of the people 
is very limited. The style of Turkish spoken 
by a gentleman will probably be almost un- 
intelligible to the poor man on the street. 
Yet a book written in the language of the 
poor man would be disgusting to his richer 
neighbor. Thus you see the difficulties are 
endless. In the mere matter of its written 
character there is no language which has the 
advantages of our English. (I must include 
here, however, all the European languages 
using the same.) German is trying to the 
eyes, Russian though less so, is much inferior 
to Anglo Saxon type, but Armenian is blind- 
ing from the too great resemblance of its let- 
ters, and what shall I say of Turkish? Im- 
agine a lot of little strokes and points thrown 
together with little but the number and 
position of dots to distinguish them, no capi- 
tal letters, no vowels expressed, no separation 
of words and sentences! Only by previously 
knowing the word, or by the aid of a pro- 
nouncing dictionary is it possible to make 
anything out. Yet Turkish is a beautiful 
sounding language and contains a wealth of 
meaning and shades of thought that might 
well be envied. 

In Robert College, the noble ‘institution 
which is the fruit of American benevolence 
and Christianity, and to which Dr. Hamlin 
has dedicated his life, there are 170 boys, 
speaking fourteen or fifteen languages. How 
is this Babel managed and instructed? By 
making English the language and compel: 


other books for the intelligent interest we|ling every boy to learn it, which, however, 


take in the Book that is above all other 
books. 

These Oriental people, as we find them, are 
completely without a literature. The writ- 
ings of their ancient philosophers and poets 
are out of date, and they have created noth- 
ing new. The Armenians and Nestorians, 
for whom most has been done, have besides 
the Bible some score or two of simple works 


he is glad enough to do—for to me, one of 
the most hopeful signs in the East, is this de- 
sire for English. 

It is very interesting to note how this edu- 
cational movement is spreading over the 
world. In villages cut off from almost all 
communication with the outer world, where, 
a few years ago, for a girl to know how to 
read would have been an offence agairst the 
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law of society and a hindrance to her mar- 
riage, the women are now crying out -for 
teachers and proposing that it shall be un- 
lawful for a girl to be married before she has 
learned to read. 

I sometimes fancy that America may yet 
be the educator of the world. I have been 
asked, in England, if American ladies could 
be induced to come there to work in connec- 
tion with the new educational law. I think 
the time is not far distant when many of 
them will be needed here, and I hope they 
may yet girdle the earth around with the 
greatest blessing I can conceive of—Chris- 
tian schools. 

I did not mean to write so much; Jet me 
end by telling you of a Turkish school I 
visited a day or two since. 

It was a school for boys, and at the other 
end, on «mat spread on the floor, sat the 
teacher, a handsome, dignified looking Turk 
of about forty years, arrayed in green turban 
and flowing robes. The boys were all on mats 
likewise. 

Their only studies were reading and writ- 
ing. They learn to read the Arabic charac- 
ter, which is that in which Turkish is ex- 
pressed, but in so doing they learn a mass of 
words of the meaning of which they have no 
conception. The most advanced scholar was 
inthe Koran. The ambition of a Mahom- 
medan is to learn the Koran by heart, but as 
for understanding it, that is of no conse- 
quence. It is not lawful to translate it, so 
they repeat the Arabic words and never ask 
their meaning. Prayer time came while we 
were there, and master and pupils proceeded 
to the business in good earnest, undisturbed 
by our presence. At the utmost pitch of 
their shrill young voices they screamed their 
mystic Arabic sentences, with the peculiar 
rise and fall of tone which the Orientals call 
chanting ; and swaying their bodies to and 
froand twisting their heads till I almost 
feared some of the little ones would work 
themselves into convulsions. I was particu- 
larly interested in a bright little mulatto boy 
who was most vigorous in his devotions. The 
Turks make no distinction on account of race 
or color, and in that respect put us Chris: 
tians to the blush. 

For twenty minutes the performance last- 
ed, and [ sat not knowing whether to laugh 
or cry. At the close each boy went up to 
his teacher and reverently kissed his hand be- 
fore leaving. We also took our leave, my 
companion giving the Turkish salutation : “I 
commend you to Allah,” and thoughtful and 
sad, I came home. Youre very truly, 

J. A. SHEARMAN. 


Do your work, respecting the excellence of 
the work, and not its acceptableness. 


THE DIVINE LIFE. 
“ But he that is joined to the Lordis one Spirit.’’J 
I Cor. 6, 17. 
Oh sacred union with the perfect Mind ! 
Transcendent bliss which Thou alone canst give! 
How blest are they, this pearl of price who find, 
And dead to earth, have learned in Thee to live. 


Thus in Thine arms of love, Oh God, [ lie 
Lost, and foraver lost, to all but Thee. 

My happy soul since it hath learned to die, 
Hath found new life in thine Infinity. 


Oh, go, and learn this lesson of the Cross ; 
And tread the way which saints and prophets 
trod, 
Who, counting life, and self, and all things loss, 
Have found in inward death the life of God. 
Beauties of Upham. 


——ig———— = 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn Inreniicence.—Advices from Europe to 
the Ist inst., have been received. 


Great Britaiy.—A letter from the Queen has 
been published, expressing her gratitude for the 
sympathy exhib'ted for her family during the dan- 
gerous illness of the Prince of Wales. The conval- 
escence of the Prince progresses slowly. 

It is stated that 2,589 bales of American cotton 


were landed at Liverpool in one day, the 30th 
ult. 


France.—The Minister of the Interior, to check 
the license of public journals, proposes to increase 
the stringency of the laws and regulations for the 
control of the press. The President is reported to 
approve the Minister's intentions. 

In the National Assembly, on the 27th, a proposi- 
tion to impose an income tax was discussed. The 
Minister of Finance opposed the measure which he 
denounced as arbitrary and inquisitorial, citing 
Lord Brougham and Presdent Grant in support of 
this remark. President Thiers also made a speech 
against it. The motion when finally voted on was 
rejected by a large majority. 

A serious difficulty has arisen in France in conse- 
quence of the withdrawal of funds, especially specie, 
for the payment to Germany of the instalments on 
the warindemnity. The first signs of this were 
shown in the scarcity of smal! change, which began 
to disappear from circulation. As the smallest notes 
issued by the Bank of France are of the denomina- 
tion of 20 francs, (about $4,) great inconvenience 
was experienced in paying smaller sums. The 
Bank was also restricted in its issue of notes to the 
amount of $480,000,000. The difficulty respecting 
small change was partially met temporarily, by the 
issuing of small currency by private banks, sus- 
tained by adequate credits in the Bank of France. 
President Thiers in a message to the Assembly pro- 
posed that the Bank of France should be authorized 
to increase its circulation by the emission of $60,- 
000,000, $80,000,000, or $120,000,000 additional, 
as the Assembly might deem expedient. The prop- 
osition excited much debate, aod finally, on the 
30th ult., the Assembly voted to increase the cir- 
culation by 400,000,000 frances, about $80, 000,000. 


Avustria.—The session of the Reichsrath began on 
the 27th ult., and the Emperor’s speech was deliv- 
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ered the next day. He expressed regret t hat hisrezd] 


ness to grant extreme concessions had not bro ugh 
internal harmony to the empire, as desired. While 


contemplating with satisfaction the existence of, 
separate kingdoms, the Crown must act in the in-| 


terests of the whole Empire as well as of individual 
States. Great stress was laid on the enforcement 
of the laws, and obedience thereto. 
that a portion of the Empire [Bohemia] remained 
unrepresented in the Reichsrath, where only an 
understanding could be attained. Measures were 
promised which will render the Reichsrath a com- 
pletely representative body. Bills to reform elec- 
tion abuses, to develop the landwehr (militia) sys- 
tem and to improve the pecuniary condition of gov- 
ernment,officials and the poorer clergy will be pre- 
sented. He recommended a prompt settlement of 


the educational question, and that the Deputies | 


endeavor to supply the spiritual and material wants 
of the country. Austria, he said, weary of inter- 
nal conflicts, desires peace and order; and the as- 
pect of Europe and the foreign relations of the Em- 
pire are favorable for the attainment of those ob- 
jeets. 

The estimates of the Minister of Finance for the 
coming fiscal year give a probable expenditure of 
359,000,000 florins, (nearly $179,000,000,) and a 
revenue of 398,000,000 florins. 


Iraty.—An International Telegraph Couference 
has just been held at Rome, for the purpose of re 
vising the rules and regulations adopted at the last 
similar meeting, special attention being given to 
the service in India. The next meeting is to be 
held at St. Petersburg in 1875. 

A royal decree has been issued for carrying into 
effect the commercial treaty recently concluded with 
the United States. 


Cuina.— Dispatches from Shanghai ellege that 
the Chinese government has determined to follow 
the example of the Japanese, and send young men 
to England and the United States to be educated in 
the schools of these countries. 


Centra America.—Information has been re- 
ceived that the government of Costa Rica has exe- 
cuted a contract with Henry Meiggs, an American 
citizen, who has been extensively engaged in con- 
structing railroads in South America, by which he 
undertakes to construct, within three years, a rail- 
road from the port of Limon, on the Atlantic Ocean, 
to the city of Alajuela, about 50 miles from the Pa 
cific, via Cartago, San Jose and Heredia, the esti- 
mated distance being 120 miles. The contractor 
undertakes to build and completely equip the road, 
for $8,000,000, part to be paid in advance, the re- 
mainder in monthly instalments. When construct 
ed, the road must cause a great change in the trade 
of that region. The coffee exported at present, is 
mostly carried in ox-carts to a port on the Pacific 
coast, and thence shipped in sa vessels to Eu- 
rope, which it reaches after a voyage of four months. 
With the railroad, it can be taken at Jess than half 
the cost, to an Atlantic port, and then in nine or 
ten days, by steamer, it can be landed in New York 
at less expense than by sailing vessels to London 
or Hamburg. 
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Domestic.—A dispatch from the division engineer 
in charge of the construction of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad in Minnesota, dated the 29th ult., has 
been published, announcing that on the next day 
the road would be finished to the crossing of the 
Red river at Moorhead, 260 miles west of Duluth 


He regretted | 
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The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has de- 
‘cided that a tax must be paid upon dividends de- 
clared out of the earnings of the year 1871, and 
‘upon interest and coupons representing interest, 
| even though the dividends are not declared nor the 
| interest payable until after the close of the year; 
| and that the corporations mentioned in section 15 
of the act of Seventh month 14th, 1870, should 
| withhold that tax from the holders of their stocks 
and bonds. 


The annual report of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners states that they find abundant canse 
for thankfulness and encouragement while review- 
| ing the condition of the Indiaus during the past 
| year. The warlike tribes of the Sionx of Dakota, 
} Montana and Wyoming, had their annual buffalo 
| hunt on the Plains the past autumn, without occa- 
sioning any serious alarm to the white settlers on 
the borders. Except some slight manifestations of 
ill-will against the progress of the Northern Pacific 
R. R., arising from a misunderstanding, that tribe 
(has been friendly for the past year, and it is be- 
lieved that the privilege of surveying their hunting 
grounds on behalf of the railroad may be obtained 
by negotiation at moderate cost, thongh an at- 
tempt to do it without their consent will probably 
renew the war. The Cheyennes and Arapahoes are 
geverally contented upon their new reservations, 
and improving. The Osages, who removed last 
year to a new reservation, on promise of protection, 
have been disturbed by trespassers, and are in an 
unsatisfactory condition. ‘The Apaches of New 
Mexico and Arizona have given trouble. Though 
the last two reports of the Commissioners represent- 
ed the desire of these Indians for peace, their starv- 
ing condition, and the opinion of Indian agents 
and army officers, that théy could be kept at peace 
with means to feed and clothe them, Congress made 
no appropriation for such purpose, and the Indian 
Department was obliged to leave them to obtain 
food and raiment as they could ;—usually by rob- 
bing settlers or travellers. Offers of peace were 
eagerly received by the Apaches, thousands coming 
upon the reservations selected, and otbers, it is 
hoped, will follow. Frequent removals and the 
non extension of civil law to partially civilized In- 
dians are considered by the Commissioners as 
injurious. The Mission Indians of California, who 
have been deprived of the lands which they for- 
merly owned, are commended to the attention of 
the government, and it is suggested that lands be 
allowed to them as to whites under the homestead 
law. Of the Winnebagoes and Pottawatomies 
nearly 2,000 have abandoned their tribal relations 
and become citizens. The appointment of Indian 
agents nominated by missionary societies, and 
the peace policy adopted by the government, are 
both considered by the Board to have worked well, 
vindicating their wisdom by results. 


DEATHS OF THE YEAR.—Awong the noted persons 
who have psssed away during the year are in 
Eogland, Henry Alford, the religions writer, Sir 
Johu F. W. Herschell, the astronomer, Alexander 
Keith Johnson, geograph- r, George Grote, historian, 
Charles Babbage, mathematician, Sir Roderic Mur- 
chison, geologist ; in Germany, J. G. Koh), a noted 
traveller; and in our own country, George Ticknor, 
Alice and Phebe Cary, Joseph F. Berg, Robert J. 
Breckenridge and Henry T. Tuckerman, authors in 
varying departments, Stephen Colwell and Thomas 
Garrett, philanthropists, Charles Scribner, publish- 

r, of New York, and Alfred Cookman, a Methodist 
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Burda's 
Swoalk Swi Sudteudion 


Every lover of fruit, every amateur, every market 
gardener, every fruit-grower, should have this 
pamphlet. Price only 25 ots., post-paid. 

Every lover of fruit and flowers should also sub- 
soribe for 


The Fruit Recorder and 
Cottage Gardener, 


A monthly paper at only $1.00 per year, or, if the 
back numbers from First month, 1871, are taken, 
we will send for 60 cents the twelve numbers for 
the year,—barely the cost of paper and printing. 

Specimen copy sent free. 

Flowers and fruits offered to those who get up 
clubs, or a liberal cash premium offered. Address 

A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 

P. 8 —Don’t subscibe for any other horticultural 
paper for 1872 until you see a specimen of the Re- 
corder. 


POEMS OF HOME LIFE. 


An exceedingly rich and sweet selection, the very 
flower and heart of home, in poetry. Square 32mo, 
elegantly bound. 80 cts., $1.00. 

A choice collection of well-known poems adapted 
to almost every phase of home life. The selections, 
which are remarkable for their sweetness and pu- 
rity and generally fervent religious character, and 
which embrace some of the oldest as well as some 
of the newest poetry in the language, are admirably 
arranged and issued in a tasteful volume. — Philada. 


~~, PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
Philadelphia Depository, 


1408 Chestnut Street. 


Brooks’ Seminary for Young 
Ladies, 


Cor. of Southeast and Hanscom Avenues, Po’keep- 
sie, N. Y. Location elevated, grounds ample and 
retired. Rooms weil furnished and ventilated. 
Bath-rooms, with hot and cold water. Instraction 
thorough in everydepartment. Apparatus new and 
complete. Lecturers: Rev. T. K. Beecher, Rev. 
A. J. Upson, Charles Avery, LL. D., and others. 
A limited number of pupils admitted. Address 
MARY B. JOHNSON, Principal and Proprietor. 


N EW STYLES 
Paper Hangings, Window Shades, 


TABLE AND STAIR OIL OLOTHS, 
Embossed, Figured and Gilt Papers. Plain 
Washable Paper of all tints. Fine Hall 
Decorations. 

Alao, a very desirable Spring Fixture for Shades, to 
work without cord. 
 AMUEL. fF. BALDERSTON & SON, 

'2 3m. 902 Spring Garden 8t. 
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BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


3. W. COR. TENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Scholarships good in 46 Colleges in the United States and 


Canadas. For particulars call or send for Catalogue. [46 6m 


BOOKS 
Published by Friends’ Book Association, 
109 NORTH TENTH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


5 
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Memoir of ae Fry 

Youthfal 

Memoir of Wm. ‘Penn 

Selections from the Epistles of George Fox 

Selections from Letters of Isaac Penington. - 

Memoir of Maria Fox 40 

ane! of Daniel Wheeler and his Visit to the Pa- 

Aunt jena’ 8 Verses for Children. Tilustrated. - 

Rambles of a Naturalist, with Life of Dr. Godman. - 

. Life of Margaret my + of Geo. Fox 

. Memoir of Thomas 8 

. Waring’s _—_ ona Selections 30 
=a History and Doctrines of the Society - 


. Memoir and Letters of Jonathan Hutchinson 
, ES ee ee wteee 

. Journal! and Life of John Woolman, complete. 

. Scripture Questions on the Gotpe 

. Memoir of Eliza Southall 

. Selected Hymns for Schools, &c. 2% 
. le, and other Poems, by Jane Orewd- 


° Stephen Grellet, a! Ween db 
Seriptare Questions for Young Children. 
A discount of 26 per cent. allowed on purchases of 10 copies 
aud upwards. 


___ Address, A. LEWIS. Agent, 
DAY BY DAY. By Wm. H. Chase. 
Illustrated, Morocco, gilt, >» oe 
me Cloth, S ‘ ; 2 
x ‘« plain, ; ‘ ,' 3 
Two pictures ‘‘ “Ss. . ° 1 
Not illustrated, ‘ : J a 
For sale by A. LEWIS, 109 N. Tenth St. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE.) 


Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &e. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 


33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 


420 Noble Street, Philadelphia. 


MRS. E. STEEL, 


Manufacturer of 
Corsets and Braces for Ladies and Children, 


Paris-made Corsets. Werly Corsets. French Corset 
Clasps. SKIRTS at popular prices. 
32ly 1313 CHESTNUT 8ST. PHILA 
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REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 
WOVEN WIRE 8PRING MATTRESS. 
Al goods guaranteed to be as represented. (7 ly. 
NEW FALL GOODS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 
Has just received his new importation of 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 
in shades manufactured expressly for him. 

Dark Brown in two shades, Dark Steel, Dark 
Mode. Price $2.25, which is lower than they have 
been for years. 

Also, Fine all-wool EMPRESS CLOTHS, of his own 
importation, in very choice shades. 

Fine Madonnas, 87} c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.37}. 

Fine Silk-finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
brown. 

Dark steel and dark brown double-warp Alpacas. 

Superior double-weight Winter Melanges. 

Dark Olive Silk Bombazine, a superior article. 

Black Alpacas of the best makes, at old prices; 
bought before the advance. 


SHAWLS! SHAWLS! SHAWLS! 


In all the various kinds, Thibet, Blanket, &c. 
An early call is solicited. 


_order on reasonable terms. 
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CHARLES 0. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cagsimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
12 6m. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N. Y. 


OPTICIANS. MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS. 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Barom- 
eters, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof Coils, 
Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &c. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cente 
for each part : 

Part 1. Mathematica) Instruments, 156 pages. 

* 2. Optical y a 

** 3. Magic Lanterns, or 

‘* 4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 “ 

22 ly 


PROVIDENT 


IFE AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 111 South 


Fourth Street. 


This Company is expressly required by its Charter to divide every dollar of surplus 


among its policy-holders. 


Being managed by Friends, and nearly all of its Agents being Friends, it has a larger 
proportion of Friends among its policy-holders than any other company in the United States 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice-President. 
ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS. 


SAMUEL 8. SHIPLEY, Philadelphia. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, 
RICHALD CADBURY, Cs 


EENBY HAINES , 
JOSHUA E. MORRIS, =“ 


WHAM HACKS, 


CHABLES F. COFFIN, Richmond, Ind 
FRANCIS T. RING, Baltimore, Md. 
HENRY T. WOOD, New Bedford, Mase. 
WILLIAM 


B. THURSTON, New York. 
n Stew Tek. 
. ,» Philadelphia. 


SHIPLEY, 
AUGUSTUS T 
Philadelphia 





